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getically. Besides the usual gymnastics, sports, and
open-air exercises, provision is made for fencing, riding,
rowing, sailing, swimming, motoring, and aviation. As a
rule, the curriculum resembles that of the nine-year
Deutsche Oberschulen, but some of these institutions admit
gifted pupils from the Volksschulen and have a course of
six years not unlike the Aufbauschulen. Two of them have
copied the curriculum of the classical gymnasium. All
these new institutes come under the direct supervision of
the minister of education.
Until the last decade of the nineteenth century the
education of girls seldom went beyond the level of the
middle schools, and graduates were not eligible for admis-
sion to the universities. In 1890, however, an association
of teachers was formed to advance the professional stand-
ing of women, and four years later succeeded in having
regulations enacted whereby secondary institutions for
girls were standardized and given official recognition,
These schools were to offer two foreign languages and the
course was to cover nine years, but, inasmuch as this period
included the preliminary training for a gymnasial institu-
tion, they were even then three years short of the second-
ary schools for boys. In 1898 the length of the course
was increased to ten years as the standard, and a decade
later, through an imperial decree, Prussia was empowered
to add three years to the course of secondary institutions
for young women. Thus the sexes were placed almost
upon a parity in education. In 1923 women's secondary
education was further broadened and based upon the
Grundschule, although little change was made in the
fundamental content of the course.
The full-fledged secondary schools for young women are
now known as Studienanstalten ("institutions of learn-